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Foreword 



At the time the Home Office decided to mount a national crime survey in 
England and Wales, it was agreed that Scotland would take part in the 
exercise. This report presents the main findings of the British Crime Survey 
in Scotland. The issues which it deals with — the extent of unreported crime, 
the consequences of crime for victims, public reactions to crime, public views 
on the police, and self-reported offending — have rightly been the subject of 
public concern and debate for some time. 

While much of the information presented in this report will be of considerable 
value to those involved in criminal justice policy the full benefits of the work 
will come from comparing current responses with the results of future surveys. 

C C MacDonald 
Chief Research Officer 
Central Research Unit 
Scottish Office 
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1 Introduction 



Crime Surveys and Criminal Statistics 

Crime and its impact upon society have long excited public concern. As was 
emphasised in the first report on the British Crime Survey which related to 
England and Wales, 1 much of the stimulus towards the recent development 
of crime surveys has come from concern about the rapid escalation in officially 
recorded crime rates since World War II and from a growing recognition of 
the shortcomings of statistics of recorded offences as a measure of the real 
level of criminal behaviour. Official statistics on recorded crime are provided 
by the police and their shortcomings are due largely to the fact that not all 
criminal incidents are reported to the police. 

Despite this, and although those who compile criminal statistics take care 
to alert readers to the complexities involved in interpretation, the official 
figures continue to be regarded in many quarters as accurate reflections of 
both the amount of crime and the rate of its increase. Thus in Scotland rises 
in the number of crimes and offences, 2 from 184,756 in 1951 to 297,217 in 
1961 and 467,027 in 1971 and 744,725 in 1981, are widely taken to reflect ‘real’ 
increases in the level of crime. 

It is only recently, through surveys of victims of crime, that attempts have 
been made to generate any information about the nature and extent of crime 
which are independent of operating criminal justice agencies. The first large 
scale surveys designed to measure the incidence of crime were conducted for 
the United States President’s Commission on Crime (Ennis, 1967; Biderman 
et al, 1967; Reiss, 1967). On the recommendation of that Commission, a 
full-scale programme of national and city level surveys began in the United 
States in 1972. Other countries have also mounted national large-scale surveys 
including Australia, Canada, Israel, the Netherlands and Sweden. In Britain, 
the General Household Survey (GHS) included a question about domestic 
housebreaking in 1972, 1973, 1979 and 1980 (Home Office, 1982), but no 
large-scale crime survey had been carried out before 1982. 

Crime surveys are a relatively new research tool for those involved in the 
administration and planning of criminal justice. In a crime survey, those 
interviewed (the respondents) are probed in relation to their experiences with 
crime , their reaction to these incidents , and their evaluations of the performance 
of criminal justice agencies. If the interview samples are carefully drawn, 
these reports can be extrapolated into estimates of the frequency of crime in 
any given community thus providing an alternative indicator of the incidence 
of crime. 

Crime survey data differ from official criminal statistics in significant 

1 The British Crime Survey: first report, Mike Hough and Pat Mayhew, Home Office Research 
Study No. 76, HMSO 1983. 

2 Contraventions in the criminal law of Scotland are broadly categorised into ‘crime’ and ‘offences’ . 
‘Crimes’ tend to be the more serious and to be contraventions of the Scottish Common Law; 
‘offences’ are mainly contraventions against statutory law and of a less serious nature. (Scottish 
Home and Health Department, Criminal Statistics, Scotland, HMSO 1979). 
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respects. For example, in the collection by central government of information 
from the police for the official figures on recorded crime it is only feasible to 
collect a limited amount of information about each criminal incident, classified 
m summary ‘tally’ form. In crime surveys, on the other hand, extensive 
information is collected about a representative sample of victimisations. Thus, 
police and other official criminal statistics and crime survey data are, in an 
important sense, complementary: officially recorded crime statistics provide 
us with limited information about all crimes made known to the police whereas 
crime surveys provide us with detailed information about a representative 
sample of certain kinds of criminal victimisation . 1 

In addition to yielding victim rates directly crime surveys can gather 
information on the consequences of the incident for the individual victim or 
household and they can investigate the relationship between the crime 
prevention efforts which people make and their experiences as victims. 
Moreover, by asking for people’s views regarding the official actions which 
were taken or should have been taken towards offenders, crime surveys 
provide information on people’s views about how offenders should be dealt 
with and about the way they view formal agencies such as the police . 2 

Crime Surveys and Criminal Justice Planning 

Besides providing fuller information about the extent of crime, crime 
surveys can be used to assist criminal justice planning in a variety of ways: 

• they can provide information about why crimes are not reported to the 
police and, if repeated over time, careful study of patterns of reporting 
and non-reporting can indicate the difference between increases in the 
actual rate of crimes and increases which are a reflection of changes in 
the reporting rate. 

• interviews with crime victims may well reveal information about the 
nature of criminal incidents which could assist the police in allocating 
resources. 

& crime surveys can be used to identify groups in the population who have 
a high risk of being victims of crime and to identify the difficulties which 
some groups have in their relationships with criminal justice agencies. 
The allocation of resources in the direction of high risk groups may be 
highly cost-effective. 

® crime surveys can be used to identify public attitudes to the performance 
of the criminal justice system. Crime surveys do not only count criminal 
incidents, they can also obtain ‘feedback’ about the operation of the 
criminal justice system. 

® crime surveys can establish a basis for evaluating the effectiveness of 
criminal justice initiatives and programmes . 3 

1 For a fuller discussion see Michael J Hindelang, ‘Victimization Surveying, Theory and Research’ 

in Hans Joachim Schneider (ed.), The Victim in International Perspective, Walter de Gruyter 
Berlin: 1982: 151-165. J 

2 For a fuller discussion see Albert D Biderman, ‘Sources of Data for Victimology’ The Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, Volume 72, No. 2, 1981 , pages 789-817. 

For a fuller discussion of these issues see Wesley G Skogan, 'The Use of Victimisation Surveys 
in Criminal Justice Planning', Quantitative Tools for Criminal Justice Planning, US Department 
of Justice, LEAA, 1975, pages 13-23. 
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